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parently received as much benefit. They 
have been as anxious to take their work 
home, and to cook at home. If the object 
of the work is not an industrial one, but 
is the training of the child, the preparing 
for citizenship, and the inculcation of sym- 
pathy with the home and its life, it is as 
valuable for the boy as for the girl. 

Cooking in the Primary Grades 

Flora J. Cooke 

During this month each grade of primary 
children will devote the cooking time to 
the study or consideration of certain seeds 
and plants which it will be practicable to 
plant in the school garden. As the school 
closes in June, only such vegetables or 
berries can be selected as will mature in 
two months, i. e., radishes, lettuce, onion 
sets, etc. 

To find what to choose, the children 
will need to read and experiment. They 
will also be allowed to select flowers to 
plant that can be used in school decora- 
tion. 

Each child will be responsible for one 
vegetable or berry and one flowering 
plant. He will discover what is necessary 



for the best growth and rapid development 
of his chosen plants, and how he can best 
serve or use the fruit or flowers at the 
luncheon period. During the cooking 
periods, therefore, it will be necessary to 
use the lunch-room, library, and garden 
plot as laboratories for individual experi- 
ment. The children will help as much as 
possible in the preparation and care of the 
hotbed and its contents. 

In some lessons each child will work in- 
dependently, and at other times the entire 
class will help an individual with his prob- 
lem. The records of all the experiments 
will be kept in the cook-books as data on 
food. The correlated work in reading, 
writing, and mathematics cannot yet be 
given in detail, but their necessity is sug- 
gested by the method of work outlined 
above. While there is no actual cooking 
planned for this month, the motive of the 
work in cooking in the primary grades, 
as outlined in October, is not changed. 
In considering the foods best to serve 
from the standpoint of the season, and in 
trying to discover how best to prepare 
them, it will be necessary for the children 
to employ different physical activities, 
gardening being substituted for cooking. 



Literature in the Primary Grades 

Cooke 



Flora J 

The time has passed when teachers need 
to be urged to give literature the place 
which its value merits in the primary 
school. However, the last's for the selec- 
tion of stories and their adaptation to the 
needs of a particular class of children will 
always be interesting topics for consider- 
ation. The results of several years' ex- 
periments are here given. 

The Selection of Stories 

If the fundamental activities and inter- 
ests of children determine the choice of 



stories, a detailed list of those used during 
an entire year, with any adequate explana- 
tion as to the motive and adaptation, 
would be too varied and comprehensive 
for the limits of one article. It is possible, 
however, to group the kinds of stories 
chosen from this standpoint under four 
general heads: 

I. Stories which embody ideals of 
courage, generosity, strength, wisdom, un- 
selfishness, kindness to animals, etc. 

Children instinctively imitate what they 
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admire. For instance, we have all noticed 
the influence of a father, a policeman, or 
even a teacher, as we have watched the 
child graphically reproducing their chief 
characteristics in his play and unconscious 
actions. 

It is because the responsibility of the 
ideals of the children depends so largely 
upon the parents and teachers that we 
make the strong plea for the careful se- 
lection of stories. Their influence is only 
second in importance to that of personal 
example, and the child's needs, experi- 
ences, and tendencies should determine 
their choice. Stories bring the children into 
contact with the world's standards of what 
is brave, wise, and kind. But the final 
test of the story is its power to arouse in 
them appropriate emotions, which uncon- 
sciously but immediately find expression 
in their daily actions. 

This is illustrated by such a story as The 
Wise King and the Bees. 

In this story King Solomon is presented 
by the Queen of Sheba with two bouquets, 
one of real and one of wax flowers. Being 
unable to decide which were the natural 
flowers, the King said, "Open the window 
for my friends the bees; they shall decide 
this question for me." In this way the 
children are introduced to the so-called 
"wisest man," and wisdom appears in a 
form which, from actual experience, the 
youngest child in school may understand 
and appreciate. Again, it is most inter- 
esting to trace the growth of ideals in 
children in a series of stories illustrating 
different types of courage. Among many 
stories used in this connection were the 
following: 

William at the Natural Bridge in Vir- 
ginia, found in Monteith's Science Reader — 
a type of pure physical courage; Casa- 
bianca, a poem — a type showing unreason- 
ing physical and moral courage; Peter at 
the Dyke, a poem by Phoebe Cary — a type 



showing reasoning physical and moral 
courage; Prometheus, classical myth — high- 
est type of physical and moral courage. 

The children were allowed to compare 
these heroes, choosing the one they con- 
sidered bravest for dramatization, or the 
one they preferred to represent, always 
giving the reason for their choice. Al- 
though the heroes named above probably 
never existed, they illustrate in simplicity 
the desired types. The characters chosen 
for representation were also quite fre- 
quently chosen from real life and history. 

II. Stories of industry and invention. 

These stories are usually told when some 
condition makes the children feel the 
necessity for a certain invention or a 
particular kind of work. They are first 
given the opportunity to experiment, try- 
ing to solve the problem for themselves. 
For instance: In connection with their 
work on food, the children needed vessels 
for holding water, dry materials, and 
for cooking purposes. They examined 
the dishes at home and suggested ways 
of making some for use in the school- 
room. 

As their efforts were not entirely satis- 
factory, they were prepared to appreciate 
the crude products of primitive peoples, as 
they had experimented in the same di- 
rection. The children noted with great 
interest the simple forms, unglazed sur- 
face, and crudity in decoration in this 
work. At this stage a potter came to the 
school and illustrated how modern dishes 
are made and shaped with ease and ac- 
curacy. 

The children examined many modern 
specimens of pottery, and the influence of 
the work was marked in their taste, in their 
observation as to differences and improve- 
ments, and in their general interest in the 
dishes, in the home, and in the stores vis- 
ited. Later in the year they made a set 
of clay dishes, which they decorated and 
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burned in a rude kiln. Among the stories 
told in this connection were Grandmother 
Kaolin, Clay Dishes, Sara Wiltse's Kinder- 
garten Stories, Story of Palissy the Potter, 
and Story of the Porcelain Stove, Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin, and the story of how books 
were once made of clay. 

In the same way the methods of the 
heating and lighting of houses, the purifi- 
cation of water for drinking, the manufac- 
ture of cloth, the ways of telling time, and 
the making of tools for the garden were 
worked out by the children in the primary 
grades. 

III. Home and social activities of the 
children. 

Some part of this work comes into each 
month's plan, and constitutes the begin- 
ning work in history. 

In November the children have the story 
of the first Thanksgiving Day and how it 
came to be. In December they are given 
in some dramatic form the stories of the 
children of different nations, who, while 
they speak different languages, dress differ- 
ently, and have perhaps a different climate, 
yet in so many lands celebrate this same 
day as happily as we do. 

On account of space we cannot go into 
the details of this work, but shall suggest 
in general one of its phases, that of the 
home. 

The children give their own ideas of the 
use of the home as a .protection against 
cold, storms, enemies, etc. They are asked 
to construct a model of a shelter that would 
protect them in a certain given season of 
the year. 

They examine their own homes, and 
begin for the first time to appreciate the 
skill and division of labor necessary to 
produce the common comforts which they 
enjoy. Their own efforts usually result in 
a cave, a wigwam, or a round snow-house, 
according to the season and environment, 
and they are given the story of the people 



who lived and worked under similar con- 
ditions, as the Cave Men, Indians, or Eski- 
mos. Thus, during the year, the children 
begin to discover how environment influ- 
ences the work and habits of a people, and 
how environment may be overcome. The 
real motive of this line of work is to culti- 
vate unconsciously and gradually in the 
children a wholesome sympathy and a 
comprehension of the rights and difficul- 
ties of other people, which shall not only 
make the history work valuable to them as 
knowledge, but be more truly educative as 
an influence guiding daily action. 

IV. Selected nature myths, fables, fairy 
stories, poems, and songs. 

Through such stories the children are 
directed in their own world — a world of 
personification, fancy, and rhythm. We 
can only refer to these stories under the 
heading of: 

Adaptation of Stories: The poets have,, in 
many cases, adapted stories and given us 
ideas, nature observations, and truth in 
such simple and beautiful forms that our 
crude touch only mars them, and whenever 
it is possible to use it, the rhythm of the 
original always adds to the pleasure and 
value of the story. For example, in Long- 
fellow's The Birds of Killingworth and The 
Emperor's Bird's- Nest; Whittier's How the 
Robin's Breast Became Red and King Solo- 
mon and the Ants; Lowell's Rhoecus and 
The Finding of the Lyre; the Carys' The 
Legend of the Northland and Peter at the 
Dyke; Browning's The Cricket and the 
Poet and Two Poets at Avon; Lanier's The 
Song of the Chattahoochee ; Saxe's Robert 
Bruce and the Spider and King Solomon and 
the Bees; Edwin Arnold's How the Chip- 
munk Got Lis Stripes; and The Grateful 
Foxes. 

In many otner poems we find the stories 
quite ready-made for our use with lit- 
tle children, yet there is much that they 
should have which is not so well adapted 
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in form. The teacher should be able to 
go to every great artist and storehouse of 
beauty and truth, and select and bring to 
the children that part of their inheritance 
which they are fitted to receive. She has 
no right to change a story in its spirit, but 
it is her privilege and responsibility to de- 
cide what they can appreciate — what she 
must omit and what emphasize. 

For example, a little boy in the First 
Grade once told the story of Pearl- Feather 
as follows: 

One Version of the Pearl-Feather Story 

" Once there was an Indian boy, and his 
grandmother told him that there was a 
wicked giant called Pearl-Feather, and he 
must go and kill him. So he sailed away 
and came to the hissing serpents, and they 
told him to go back, but he killed them 
all, and the water was all bloody, and then 
he came to Pearl-Feather and fought him 
all day, until at last he shot him in the 
head, and then he put his blood upon the 
woodpecker's head, and made that bird 
red-headed." 

All thiscertainly was in the original story: 
revenge, bloodshed, etc.; but when it was 
so emphasized that this was all the child 
remembered, the influence was surely not 
desirable. 

Suppose the story had been given from 
another standpoint, which is equally true 
to the original. 

Another Version of the Pearl-Feather Story 
" Once there was an Indian boy named 
Hiawatha. One evening his grandmother 
led him to the great sea-water. She pointed 
eastward to a marshy island and said: 
' Hiawatha, you are now old enough and 
strong enough to help your people. Upon 
that island lives a cruel giant called Pearl- 
Feather, and in the springtime he breathes 
out poison, and many people die each year. 
You must save your people from him — you 
must slay the giant' 



" So Hiawatha sailed away with his mit- 
tens and his arrows, and soon he came to 
the black pitchwater, and loud voices said, 
'Go back, coward; go back, faint-heart; 
go back to your people!' But Hiawatha 
sailed right on. Then he came to the 
hissing serpents, and again the voices said, 
' Go back, coward; go back, faint-heart; 
go back to your people!' But Hiawatha 
sailed right on. At last he came to the 
island, and the great Pearl-Feather rose up 
to meet him. When he saw him, he laughed 
and said, ' Go back, boy; go back, faint- 
heart; go back to your people!' But Hia- 
watha said, '1 have come to save my peo- 
ple.' 

" All day long the contest lasted, until 
at length Hiawatha had but one arrow left, 
and that was broken. Just then Hiawatha 
heard a bird sing, and whenever Hiawatha 
heard a bird sing he listened. Then the 
bird told him how to aim his arrow, and 
the great giant fell to the earth, dead. 
Then Hiawatha knew that his people were 
saved, and he called the bird to him, and 
in gratitude he stained its head red with 
the giant's blood. 

"Then he sailed home, and when the 
people saw him coming they made a great 
feast in his honor, and praised him, and 
offered him gifts. But Hiawatha said: 
' I could not have done it alone — the wood- 
pecker helped me. I have stained his 
head red with the giant's blood, and shall 
always wear two of his feathers in my 
pipe of peace.' " 

This is the Indian story of how the 
woodpecker got his red head, and why 
they always called him " friend " and pro- 
tected him from harm. This is the same 
story, with the emphasis placed upon the 
motive for the action, and upon the cour- 
age and gratitude of Hiawatha. Many 
teachers are disturbed when the children 
ask at the end of such a story, " Is it 
true? " 
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There is only one way of meeting such 
a question, that is with the simple truth. 
There must be some truth in the story if it 
is worthy of telling. The teacher should 
know what that truth is before she attempts 
to tell the story. She would probably say 
in this case: "Perhaps Hiawatha never 
lived, but many Indians have been as brave 
as he was; and it is true that it would be a 
fine thing if a boy could be that brave, 
isn't it? It is true that it was the right 
thing for him to remember that the bird 
helped him, and that he did not take all 
the praise for himself, isn't it?" I should 
not force these influences upon the chil- 
dren unless the question were asked, but if 
the motive for telling the story is clear in 
the teacher's mind, this question will always 
enhance rather than detract from the real 
value of the story. 

Our best aid in the adaptation of stories 
has come to us from the children in the 
following manner: 

It is a custom in our primary school to 
have a so-called "party" for twenty minutes 
each day. During this time some group 
in the room is responsible for the enter- 
tainment of the other children. They may 
sing a song, tell or act out a story, or play 



a game, but once during the week each 
child feels it his duty to see that every one 
enjoys himself. All depend upon him, 
and he cannot disappoint them. This is 
not only an excellent way to bring out the 
best in timid children, who often need en- 
couragement and outside help, but through 
the stories selected we get at the independ- 
ent taste of the different individuals. 

The stories selected are not always the 
best, but by keeping a list of them from 
year to year, and carefully analyzing them, 
we are able, in almost every instance, to 
determine the reason for the choice, and 
profit by it in our own selection of stories. 

Strong action, vivid contrasts, musical 
or loud sounds, the rhythm of repetition, 
and personal experience were the normal 
or average keynotes of interest. 

With these facts, and knowing the in- 
fluence which we wished the children to 
receive, we have gone to all sources — to 
man, nature, mythology,arid the Bible — and 
havesoughtand found without difficultyjust 
the ideas or deeds needed for immediate 
use. With these points in mind the adap- 
tation takes care of itself, and the oldest 
story becomes fresh and attractive. — Inland 
Educator, May, /goo. 



